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an infraction of the principle of the separation of
powers. This convention also obtained for more than
a century.

It is significant of the real fluidity of political life in
the United States within the apparently rigid frame-
work of the Constitution that both conventions have
now lapsed. The second was broken by President
Wilson, who resumed the practice of delivering Presi-
dential messages in person within a few years of his
statement in his book The Stite that the convention
of the written message was well established. The
two-tenp convention was of greater importance and
was harder to overthrow. Perhaps, indeed, it might
never have been overthrown from within. It is true
that there was talk of a third tenn for Grant, but
when the President understood that Congress was
hostile, he dropped the idea. There was also talk of
a third term for Cleveland, and in 1897 his opponents
met the suggestion with a strong resolution: *4\Ve
declare it to be the unwritten law of this Republic
established by custom and usage of 100 years and sanc-
tioned by the example of the greatest a*td wisest of
those who founded and have maintained our govern*
ment, that no man shall be eligible for a third tenn of
the Presidential office.'1 But Lincoln had uttered a
famous warning against swapping horses whilst cross-
ing a stream, and President Roosevelt acted upon it
when he offered himself for a third tenn in the course
of a war which even then threatened to engulf the
United States. It is to be noted that his language in
submitting himself lor a fourth term was rather that